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Havine. now reached the last month of the year, and 
hence our observations upon agriculture and husbandry 
effairs being about to close, since the general farming 
operations of the present month are neither, of a very 
interesting nor marked character, we propose, in addition 
to noticing what still remains to be done upon the farm, 
to cast a retrospective eye over our past labours, for the 
sake of introducing whatever we may by chance have 
omitted as we have travelled over the calendar. 

Some of our readers may probably have remarked 
that, although we profess to treat of British agriculture, 
we have seldom or never directly referred to Scotland or 
the agriculture of that country. It may be quite true 
that we have not stated that such or such of our observa- 
tions were intended te apply to North Britain, or to any 
particular section thereat, for our limits forbade us at- 
tempting a minute detail of the past and present condi- 
tion of farming in every part and local division of our 
island ; and as the leading features of Scottish agriculture 
scarcely at all differ from what prevails in one quarter or 
other of the sister kingdom, we feel'assured that such of our 
Scottish readers as are tolerably familiar with both Scotch 
and English husbandry and farming affairs generally will 
have found that the application of many of our observations 
and statements alas bilge to themselyes and their own 
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modes of farming. But there is one thing, however, con- 
nected with Scotland that we will more particularly refet to 
than we have done heretofore, because it is a very striking 
feature in the peculiar line of farming to which it belongs, 
though not carried on to the full extent that it used for- 
merly to be, and which is applicable to a very consider- 
able extent of that country, including both the Northern 
and Western Highlands,. with the islands thereunto 
belonging—we mean the breeding of very large numbers 
of small hardy cattle, most of which are known in Eng- 
land by the name of Kyloes. In no part of England 
are cattle similarly raised upon the wastes and moun- 
tains, or at least in numbers approaching what are 
annually driven from the various districts of the High- 
lands ; but in some parts of Wales the mountain wastes 
are stocked with a small and hardy race of cattle very 
much resembling the small Scotch ones. Of the breed 
of Welsh cattle, Mr. Youatt, in his work on ‘ Cattle,’ in 
the ‘ Library of Useful Knowl ,” thus speaks :—* To 
the principality we naturally look for some trace of the 
native breed of, cattle, for the Welsh were never entirely 
subdued by any of the early invaders. The Romans pos- 
sessed merely a portion of that country; the Saxons 
scarcely penetrated at all into Wales, or not beyond the 
county of Monmouth; the Welsh long ci 3 the su 
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perior power of the English under the Norman kings ; 
and it was not until late in the thirteenth century that 
the principality was annexed to the crown of England. 
We therefore expect to find more decided specimens of 
the native productions of our island; nor are we alto- 
gether disappointed. Howell Dha, or Howell the Good, 
describes some of the Welsh cattle in the tenth century 
as being ‘ white with red ears,’ resembling the wild cattle 
of Chillingham Castle. An early record speaks of a 
hundred white cows with red ears being demanded as a 
compensation for certain offences against the princes both 
of North and South Wales. If the cattle were of a dark 
or black colour, one hundred and fifty were to be pre- 
sented. When the Cambrian princes did homage to the 
king of England, the same number of cattle, and of the 
same description, were rendered in acknowledgment of 
sovereignty. Speed tells us that Maud de Breos, iu order 
to appease King John, whom her husband had offended, 
sent to his queen a present from Brecknockshire of four 
hundred cows and a bull, all white and with red ears. 
Whether this was the usual colour of the ancient breed of 
Welsh and British cattle, or a rare variety esteemed on 
account of its beauty, and chiefly preserved in the parks of 
the nobles, we are unable to determine. The latter is the 
most probable supposition; and the same records that 
describe the ‘ white cattle with red ears,’ speak also of the 
‘dark or black-coloured breed,’ which now exists, and 
which is general throughout the principality.” 

It is more than probable that the cattle belonging to the 
most rugged and mountainous districts of Wales remain 
at the — day pretty much what they were in the 
time of that country’s independence; and although in 
some few parts of North Wales, and in more places in 
the southern division of the principality, improvements 
have been made from time to time by crossing the native 
breed with larger and better stock from several of the 
English counties, in several of the Welsh counties, among 
which may be mentioned Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire, 
Carnarvonshire, Merionethshire, and Denbighshire (pro- 
bably Anglesey ought to be included), the native breed of 
small, runty, black cattle still prevails. Small as they 
are, however, they —_ to be larger than the breed was 
in early times; for the same Howell that was mentioned 
in the quotation we have previously introduced, in his 
account of them when yoked in the plough, states that 
the yoke for a pair of these oxen was only equal to three 
feet English in length, a yoke for four oxen abreast was 
six feet, and for eight oxen it was but twelve feet long ; 
this on the average is an allowance of a foot and a half 
to each ox, and surely half a yard is a small space for 
any animal of the ox kind to stand in; and it must be 
still more so for him when he has to move along and 
exert himself at the plough. 

We previously referred to the breed of cattle both in 
the Northern and Western Highlands ; and they, like the 
original breed that we have described as still existing in 
Wales, are undoubtedly derived from the old and original 
stock of native cattle. The cattle of the north and west 
parts of Scotland are not of precisely the same sort, for 
those from the Western Islands and Argyleshire are both 
larger and better shaped than the cattle of Sutherland 
and Caithness; and the Shetland and Orkney Islands 
produce still smaller. When we said that the breeding 
of black cattle was not now so extensively carried on as 
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in the ‘Quarterly Journal of Agriculture :’-—“ I cannot 
but regard the West Highlanders, or rather Js/anders, as 
more genuine than any other breed we possess in Scotland, 
excepting, it may be, the small remnant of aborigines in 
the park of his grace the Duke of Hamilton. The moist 
climate, mild winter, and consequently grassy tendency 
of our Western Islands point them out as Sues been, in 
all likelihood, early stocked with the Boves Tauri, of fine 
form and healthy constitution ; and the little intercourse 
for commercial purposes with the mainiand during many 
ages gives a permanence to their individuality not so 
easily secured elsewhere.” 

It is stated by several writers of the day that the first 
Englishman who visited the Hebrides for the purpose of 
purchasing cattle was Mr. Moorhouse, from Craven in 
Yorkshire, now nearly eighty years ago. Of one indi- 
vidual he purchased a thousaud head, at two guineas each, 
and of another laird six hundred head, at 2/. 5s. 6d. 
Mr. Macdonald, the author of the ‘ Agriculture of the 
Highlands,’ estimated the rental of the whole of these 
islands at 106,720/. ; but it would seem to be too low a 
calculation for the present day, since it is supposed that 
the Hebridean islands contain about 150,000 of these 
cattle, of which one-fifth are annually exported to the 
mainland ; and estimating the average value at 5/. per 
head, the amount would 4 150,000/., or considerably 
more than the whole rental as above calculated. 

“ Forty years ago,” says the author of ‘Cattle,’ 
already referred to, “the treatment of cattle was, 
with very few exceptions, absurd and ruinous, to a 
strange degree, through the whole of the Hebrides. 
With the exception of the milch-cows, but not even of 
the calves, they were all wintered in the fields; if they 
were scantily fed with hay, it was coarse and withered 
and half rotten ; or if they got a little straw, they were 
thought to be well taken care of. The majority got little 
more than sea-weed, heather, and rushes. One-fifth of 
the cattle, on an average, used to perish every winter from 
starvation. When the cold had been unusually severe, 
and the snow had lain long on the ground, one-half of 
the stock has been lost, and the remainder have after- 
wards been thinned by the diseases which poverty had 
engendered.” 

At present, however, the system of farming is consider- 
ably better, and the introduction of root crops has done 
much towards improving the winter keep of the cattle ; 
and notwithstanding both the soil and climate are admira- 
bly adapted for this purpose (of course we refer to the 
reclaimed and more fertile portions of it), yét in an 
unerclosed country, like most of the Western Islands, where 
the lands are principally in the hands of large pro- 
prietors, or else held by small and needy tenants, it can 
hardly be expected that tillage will be much attended 
to, when the grand object is to be able to graze as 
many head of cattle as possible, which for the most part 
are to be disposed cf in a lean state to be fattened 
elsewhere. 

It is not perhaps generally known to the English 
reader that in some of the counties in the Highlands of 
Scotland the ancient custom of what is provincially termed 
shealing, or rather “ going to shealings,” still prevails ; 
the term shealing signifying a small hut built upon the 
wastes or commons, in which persons employed in herding 
flocks of cattle or sheep reside for a shorter or longer 


it was formerly, we did not stop to explain the cause, | period during the summer season. When the cows are such 


but the reason is this—the introduction of sheep hus- 


bandry in several of the counties where formerly but very | 


| as yield milk, a woman belonging to each party of cows, 


that may be driven to distant together in a nu- 


few sheep were kept; and in order to show how rapidly merous drove, inhabits one of these shealings, and her 
and extensively some of those changes have taken place, | business is to make a little butter and cheese during the 


we will take a few extracts from some of the best informed 
writers upon the statistics of Scottish agriculture. 
Respecting the primitive character of the cattle of the 


Hebrides, or Western Islands of Scotland, that enlightened 


| summer, the quantity of course depending upon the num- 


ber of cows under her charge, being provided with as 


| moderate a quantity of dairying utensils as she can pos- 


sibly make a shift to manage her work with. This is 
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much resorted to, and before the custom of ewe-milking 
had got into general bad repute, there was commonly a 
fold at no great distance from one of these huts or sheal- 
ings, where the ewes were milked at night and morning, 
aud the milk taken to the hut and converted into cheese. 
Dr. Robertson, in his ‘ Survey of Inverness,’ describes 
the shealings after the following manner :—“ After the 
crops had been sown and the peats cut, the inhabitants 
removed annually, in the month of June, to their distant 
pastures, with all their cattle and families ; and there, in 
some snug spot, the best sheltered in all the range allotted 
to the cattle, they resided for a certain number of weeks, 
until the pasture became scarce. A trusty person was 
sent before them te drive away any wandering cattle that 
might have trespassed within the bounds that were to be 
preserved. The men returned occasionally to the farm 
or homestead, to collect the fuel, or hoe the potatoes, or 
weed the crop; and, when the season for weeding the flax 
arrived, the women went home for that purpose. When 
the bounds are extensive, they have frequently more than 
one of these, which are called ree or aree, in the language 
of the country, and shealings in English. In such cases, 
the guardian of the grass was sent forward to another 
shealing whenever the family arrived at that destined for 
their temporary residence. He was called the poindler, 
probably from his having public authority to poind 
(whence pound) and confine the stray cattle, and demand 
the fine established by law for the trespass. When these 
pastures were unusually rich, as at the head of a lake or 
by the sides of brooks in the valleys, the inhabitants of 
two or more farms associated together, and ate the grass 
of their shealings in common. This was the season of 
contentment, and ofjen of festivity. The women employed 
themselves in spinning wool to clothe their families, and 
in making butter and cheese for part of their winter pro- 
visions ; and the youths occupied themselves in fishing or 
athletic exercises; and at the evening the primitive cus- 
tom of dancing on the green and singing Gaelic songs 
was not forgotten. The shealings lasted from one to two 
months, or perhaps more; and when the pasture was all 
consumed, they returned to their homesteads.” 

Though small as the breed of cattle still continues in 
most parts of what may be termed the Western Highlands, 
the kyloe, for that is the term under which these cattle 
are known both in their native country and when driven 
to the south, is a better shaped, and upon the whole a 
superior animal to the primitive and uncrossed breed of 
the Northern Highlands. Mr. W. Youatt, in describing 
this breed, says, ‘‘ They exhibit evident traces of the same 
origin as the West Highlanders. They have been dimi- 
nished in size by the coldness of the climate and the 
scarcity of food ; but they have not been so seriously in- 
jured by the folly of man—they have not been domesti- 
cated to be starved outright. ‘They are small, gaunt, ill- 
shaped—so far indeed as their shape can be ascertained 
through the long thick hair with which they are covered, 
and which forms an impenetrable defence against the 
snow and the sleet. They are rarely more than four feet 
high at the withers, and sometimes scarcely more than 
thirty-five or forty pounds a quarter.” In the Orkney 
Islands the oxen, though small, are sometimes used in the 
plough; and the cows are said to yield more milk than 
the Shelanders, and the cattle generally quite as easily 
fattened. Mr. Morison, in his ‘ Statistical Account of the 
Parish of Dalting,’ gives a curious account of the manner 
of ploughing with these diminutive oxen :—“ There are 
not,” he says, “ more than six ploughs in the parish. The 
plough is made of a small crooked piece of wood, at the 
end of which is fixed a slender pliable piece of oak, that 
is fastened to the yoke laid across the necks of the oxen. 
The man who holds the plough walks by its side, and 
directs it with a stilt or handle fixed to the top of it. The 
driver, if so he may be called, goes before the oxen, and 
pulls them on by a rope tied round their horns, and some 
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people with spades follow the plough, to level the furrow 
and break the clods.” To an English agriculturist it 
must almost seem incredible that such a wretched attempt 
at arable farming should still be allowed to exist in the 
nineteenth century, either in the island of Great Britain 
or within its adjacent isles. But such is the fact; and 
were we to consider the nature and difficulties that these 
remote islanders have to contend with, we could scarcely 
fail to bestow upon them our meed of approbation for 
their finding the means of cultivating their rocky and 
scanty soils at all. The inhabitants are deficient in nei- 
ther the desire nor the understanding how to cultivate 
their land in a better way, but the most of them are des- 
titute of the means, and are consequently obliged to submit 
to a dire necessity. As their crops of grain are confined 
almost exclusively to hardy kinds of oats, they are enabled, 
without the aid of more powerful teams, or a superior sort 
of implements, to effect their object, although it may be 
in a rude and inefficient manner. 

On the northern mainland of Scotland, in the wild and 
bleak and comparatively barren counties of Caithness and 
Sutherland, small as most of the cattle are, they are com- 
monly worked in the cart and the plough; in the former 
two being yoked abreast, and in the latter often four after 
the same fashion; and sometimes a small farmer will 
yoke a couple of ponies in front of a pair of oxen. Re- 
specting the Caithness manner of ploughing with oxen, 
the Rev. Mr. Jolly, in his ‘ Statistical Account of Dunnot,’ 
makes the following remarks :—‘ The tenants’ ploughs 
are generally drawn by four oxen (or horses) yoked 
abreast. That practice appears ridiculous to strangers, 
but a better acquaintance with the people’s circumstauces 
would lead to a more favourable opinion. The cattle are 
very small and ill-fed, and hence their strength is not 
sufficient for drawing a plough, if they were yoked in any 
manner where part might have an opportunity of throw- 
ing the whole burden occasionally upon the rest. The 
practice, however, is attended with the inconvenience, 
that one of the cattle must walk in the ploughed ground : 
of this some are beginning to be sensible, and are substi- 
tuting three cattle abreast, endeavouring to get them of a 
better quality. The ploughman used to walk backward, or 
with his face to the plough, because he could thus better 
observe whether the strength of the team was fairly and 
equally exerted.” 

No greater change has taken place within the last 
forty or fifty years, in any department of agriculture, than 
that which has taken place in several of the waste and 
mountainous districts of Scotland, in substituting sheep 
in the place of the ordinary small breed of cattle; and in 
most cases the change, which for many years was exceed- 
ingly unpopular and strenuously opposed by the great 
bulk of the native inhabitants, has been attended with 
the most beneficial results. The annexed extract, taken 
from the statistical accounts connected with the county ot 
Sutherland, will show the rapid change that was effected 
in ten years, that is, between the years 1798 and 1808 ; 
showing the great decrease of horses, cattle, and goats, 
and the wonderful increase of sheep :— 

Horses. Cattle. Goats. Sheep. 

1798 =, (7736 24,287 6227 37,130 

1808 - 4291 17,333 1128 94,570 


Decrease 3445 Dec. 6,954 Dec. 5099 Ine. 57,440 


But it is not only that sheep are better adapted for 
pasturing on steep declivities and in situations that are 
difficult to approach, but where the. few natural sorts of 
grasses and the herbage generally found upon those 
wastes and barrens are of a coarse and almost worthless 
character, when these are pastured by flocks of sheep, 
the herbage commonly becomes of a finer and better 
quality. In corroboration of our observations, we will 
quote a short passage from Dr. Robertson’s ‘ Survey of 
Perthshire °-—“ We ought by no means to forget the 
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improvement occasioned by sheep. They enrich the 
quality and enlarge the quantity of grass within their 
walk more than any other species of animal. They 
never deteriorate the soil; they render it more and more 
productive ; and whenever their numbers are increased 
upon a certain extent of land, they help to support that 
increase of numbers by producing an increase of food. 
The ground is not only made green, and the heath extir- 
pated by the enriching quality of their manure, but the 
finest grass springs up spontaneously where it had for- 
merly been scanty and coarse; and when this powerful 
top-dressing of our whole hills with sheep-dung and 
urine has been completed, there is little doubt that the 
Grampians will be as verdant as the Ochils, while the 
Ochils had once as forbidding an aspect as the Gram- 
pians.” Though much of what the Doctor here advances 
is true to the letter, he appears to us to go a little too far 
in supposing that flocks of sheep will have the effect of 
so completely changing the productions of those barren 
soils, that the gloomy heath-clad mountains and moor- 
lands shall assume a verdant and lively appearance. We 
are ourselves well aware that fine grasses will sometimes 
spring up in the narrow tracks that mountain flocks make 
through extensive beds of heath in roaming from one part 
of the moors to another; and although they do feed 
occasionally upon the tops and young sprouts of the 
heath-plants, particularly when the snow lies deep upon 
the scanty VE wees which they generally seem to prefer, 
unless they could be made to attack the more fibrous and 
woody parts of the heath, there is not much probability 
of its being generally destroyed. 

Our space will not allow us to procced further with 


1760. 

Land ploughed with oxen. Only a few horses kept to 
draw the harrow in seed-time and bring in the common har- 
vest; 7/. thought a great price for a horse. 

Land rented at 6s. per acre, and only two small farms 
enclosed. 

Men’s stockings were what were called plaiding-hose, 
made of woollen cloth. The women wore coarse plaids. 
Not a cloak or a bonnet was worn by any woman in the 


whole parish. 
No English cloth worn but by the minister and a 


Quaker. 
Only two hats in the parish. The men wore cloth bon- 


nets. 
There was only one eight-day clock in the parish, six 
watches, and one tea-kettle. 

The people never visited each other but at Christmas. 
The entertainment was broth and beef, and the visitors 
sent to some alehouse for five or six pints of ale, and were 
Merry over it without any ceremony. 


Many more of these great and striking comparisons 
might be introduced from the same author ; and when 
we consider the remarkable changes that took place in 
the state of society generally during the succeeding 
thirty years, that is, from 1790 to 1820, the changes at 
the expiration of the whole period of sixty years must 
many of them have been very extraordinary. In the 
year 1793, the Rev. Mr. Lapslie, in his ‘ Statistical Account 
of Campsie, in Stirlingshire,’ gives the following account 
of the cattle in that parish :—“ There are,” he says, 
“49 milk cows, within the last thirty years, have in- 
creased considerably in bulk, hence they have a tendency 
to be in flesh more than to give milk; my 5 however, 
give on the average from seven to eleven Scots pints 
daily. Below seven they are not thought worth keeping 
for the dairy ; above eleven they are considered remark- 
able. From eight Scots pints (nearly sixteen English 
quarts), nearly one pound of butter is produced (22 oz. 
= 1 1b.), and the cheese is,equal to that of Dunlop. 
Besides these, there are cow and queys, 503; fat cows 
and young beasts for the Falkirk market and the butcher, 
917; and winterers, which are mostly grazed uext summer 
for the butcher, 345. The winterers graze in the open 
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this interestmg subject, connected with those distant parts 
of Scotland which, for the most part, are scarcely known, 
except by name, to*the majority of our English readers, 
In an early supplemental number of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine’ of this year, we spoke of the great change that 
agriculture has effected of late years in some of the re- 
mote and secluded valleys and districts of England, and 
also referred to the change of habits and customs that 
has gradually been going on among the rural population 
of most of our out-of-the-way localities ; and in order to 
show that similar if not greater changes have taken place 
in the northern section of our island, we will introduce 
two or three short quotations from authorised statistical 
accounts connected with particular parishes or districts of 
that part of the country. 

In his statistical account of Walls in the Orkneys, the 
Rey. Mr. Bremmer speaks thus of the shealings :— 
“Their household furniture must be’ described nega- 
tively—no bed, no table, no chair. These the Highlander 
does not reckon among the necessaries of life, as he can 
make the earth serve him for all three. In his shealing, 
composed of earth and a few sticks, you find no other 
furniture than a few dishes for his milk and a bowl for 
his meal ; so true in fact, as well as in philosophy, is the 
maxim, * Nature is content with a little.’ ”’ 

In the statistical account of Mains in Angus, by the 
Rev. C. Peebles, he asserts that oxen were noi used in 
husbandry in that part of the country in the year 1790 ; 
and he proceeds to draw a very curious comparison be- 
tween farmers and their mode of management in the year 
1760 and at the date above alluded to. The annexed 
are a few of the points upon which he touches :— 


1790. 

Oxen not employed in agriculture. Farmers have their 
saddle-horses, worth from 24/. to 30/., and work-horses from 
202. to 25/. each. 

Land at 30s., and all enclosed with dykes and thorn- 
hedges. 

Cotton and thread stockings are worn by both sexes, mas- 
ters and servants. Some have silk ones. The women who 
wear plaids have them fine and faced withsilk. Silk plaids, 
cloaks, and bonnets are very numerous. 

There are few that do not wear English cloth, and several 
the best superfine. 

Few bonnets are worn, and the bonnet-makers’ trade is 
given up. 

Thirty clocks, one hundred watches, and about sixty tea- 
kettles. 

People visit each other often. Six or seven dishes are on 
the table differently dressed. After dinner a large bowl of 
rum-punch or whiskey-toddy is drunk; then tea; then 
another bowl; then supper; and after that the grace-drink. 


fields during the whole wiuter season, and are fed once 
or twice a day with coarse hay gathered in autumn among 
the cows’ feet in their pastures. The graziers commonly 
begin to fodder, as they term it, about Christmas (it is 
considered a severe winter when they are forced to begin 
before Christmas), and continue till the beginning of 
April, when the cattle refuse it. There are few cattle 
grazed but Highlanders, and those from Argyleshire are 
preferred. North-country cattle are rejected, being con- 
sidered by the graziers as sour and difficult to feed.” The 
same writer also shows the progress of the consumption 
of animal food through a long course of years, “In 
1714,” he says, “only three cows were killed for the 
winter beef in the whole parish, the gentry excepted. In 
i744 the better farmers joined and got a cow for a 
winter mart, the price then being only 35s. or 40s. for a 
fat cow. In 1759 very decent farmers thought it 1.ecessary 
to have some part of a fut cow, or a few sheep, salted up 
for winter store; and in 1794 three hundred fat cows were 
killed annually, about Martinmas time, for winter provi- 
sions, besides the mutton, beef, and lamb killed through 
the season ; and few of the tradesmen sat down to dinner 
without fresh meat on the table, and malt liquor to drink,” 
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We had proposed closing our remarks here as con- 
nected with the progress of agriculture and the state of 
the rural population in Scotland ; but since the introduc- 
tion of the turnip husbandry worked so surprising an 
effect upon the farming interest in many parts of Eng- 
land, a short quotation will show that the enterprise of 
the Scotch farmer was not behindhand in adopting a 
similar system ; and now for full half a century, in al- 
most every part of the sister kingdom where the soil is at 
all calculated for the growth of turnip crops, the turnip 
culture has been found of infinite advantage to the agri- 
cultural community at large. The following extract is 
from ‘ Rural Recollections,’ by Mr. G. Robertson, pub- 
lished somewhat over thirty years ago :-—“ Turnips,” 
says he, “ were first seen in this county (Kincardineshire) 
about the year 1754, being introduced by Robert Scott, 
Esq., Dunniauld, on the farm of Miltown, in the parish 
of St. Cyrus, which he then held in lease; but he had 
few to follow his example for many years. In 11764, 
William Lyall, a farmer in Wattieston, in the parish of 
Fordoun, ventured to sow half an acre in turnips, which 
at the time was the greatest extent in any farmer’s hands, 
and they were disposed of chiefly in small parcels to his 
neighbours as kitchen vegetables, at a penny the stone. 
It was not till about the year 1775 that they began to be 
generally cultivated. They are now universal over the 
whole county, insomuch that about one-seventh part of 
the whole land in tillage. is in turnips. They are culti- 
vated uniformly in drills, and this crop now forms the 
very basis of good cultivation in the’ Mearns, whether 
with respect to the succeeding crops, or to the feeding of 
cattle, to which it is applied, but more for the rearing 
than for the fully fattening of them, as the thin popula- 
tion of the county does not require a tenth part of the 
fat cattle they could produce. 

There are two breeds of animals that would appear to 
come under the denomination of farm-stock, in one or 
other part of the country, that we have not yet referred 
to—we mean, the goat and the ass, both of which are 
found among the most esteemed and valuable productions 
of some foreign countries, and which would appear to 
have been held in higher repute formerly in this country 
than they are at present. Goats formerly were very 
numerous in the most rugged and mountainous districts 
of Scotland, and the wild and sterile declivities of Wales 
have been noted retreats for them for ages past. But in 
both countries the sheep has been found a powerful 
rival—so much so indeed, that where goats were kept in 
great numbers much less than a century ago, now there 
is hardly one to be seen. ‘Though goats’ hair is a useful 
article to a certain extent, our extensive woollen manu- 
factures have so much enhanced the value of even the 
coarse fleece that grows upon the back of our mountain 
breed of sheep, that the former can by no means compete 
with it. It may be true that the goat yields somewhat 
more milk than its rival, and were the milk of the goat 
or the ewe the chief object with any class of farmers, it 
is likely that a flock of goats would be preferred ; but 
besides the wool of the sheep, the carcass is far more 
valuable ; for although some persons may consider the 
flesh of the kid equal to either lamb or mutton, the car- 
cass of the sheep increases in value until it attains the 
age of three or four years, whereas the flesh of the goat 
becomes rank and but little esteemed. 

The ass, if it were not for the powerful rival that he 
finds in the horse, is capable of performing so many 
duties with untiring patience, that we should scarcely 
fail to duly appreciate his usefulness and general merits. 
In this country the ass has long been the drudge of the 
low and the vulgar, and among thé middling and upper 
orders of society but few of them receive those attentions 
we find bestowed upon the horse. In a few parts of the 
country, particularly in some of the mining districts, 
where it is difficult, on account of the steepness and rug- 
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gedness of the ground, to construct roads for wheel- 
carriages, we find the ass employed in carrying the pro- 
duce of the mines either to the furnace or the smelting- 
mill, or to some place of deposit from whence it can 
afterwards be transported in carts or waggons. Here, 
however, they are commonly owned by poor persons, who 
neither possess the means nor the inclination to procure 
them a good and plentifu! supply of food, so that the 
breed is rarely attempted to be improved ; indeed a pre- 
carious existence is nearly the extent that their owners 
ever aim at, and the ass is nominally considered to be 
of a certain established small value, and this may be one 
reason for not attempting to improve the breed. Occa- 
sionally a farmer will keep two or three she-asses in order 
to breed mules; but as mules, which are so generally 
used and so much esteemed both for riding and driving 
in some foreign countries, are so little sought after in 
England, if the custom of raising them were carried to 
much extent, the supply would presently exceed the 
demand. 

It frequently happens that there is a smaller amount of 
husbandry performed in the present month than in any 
other month of the year, not even excepting January, when, 
according to the old adage of “ freezing the pot by the fire,” 
the degree of cold is often to an extreme. This, however, 
very much depends upon the state of the weather during 
the preceding months; if the season has, during the 
autumn, been favourable for out-door operations, then less 
remains to be performed so near the close of the year; 
but, on the contrary, if the autumn has been very unfa- 
vourable, then December is a season when fewer duties 
are required at the hands of the husbandman that at any 
other period. In Mortimer’s ‘Husbandry,’ we find this 
epitome of the farming business of the present month :— 
“ The earth is now commonly locked up under its frozen 
coat, so that the husbandman has leisure to sit and spend 
what store he has beforehand provided. 

“ Now is the time to house old cattle, to fell all sorts of 
timber, and other trees for building or utensils; to cut 
coppices, &c, 

** Let horses blood ; fatten swine, and kill them. De- 
stroy ant-hills, 

“Plough up your land that you design for beans, pro- 
vided it be not frozen too hard; drain corn-fields where 
the water stagnates; and overflow or water your meadows. 

“Put your sheep and swine to the peas-rick, and 
fatten them for market. Cut hedges and lop trees.” 

What is probably intended by the term “old cattle” 
may principally refer to milch-cows, or to oxen employed 
in husbandry; but young cattle, or more particularly 
calves, require to be kept warm and dry as much as old 
ones. Tusser appears to have been of the same opinion 
as Mortimer, for he says :— 

“ The housing of caitle, while winter doth hold, 
Is good for all such as are feeble and old: 
It saveth much compas and many a sleep, 
And spareth the pasture for walk of thy sheep.”* 

And, regarding the care and attendance of cattle during 
the same season, our author’s advice is as shrewd and 
pertinent as usual :— 

“ Get Trusty to tend them, not lubberly ‘squire, 
That all the day long hath his nose at the fire ; 


Nor trust unto children poor cattle to feed, 
But such as be able to help at a need.” * 


It is true that cattle may be kept too warm, as well as 
their being too much exposed to the cold; but a dry and 
moderately warm place to house cattle in during the winter 
season, well and sufficiently ventilated, is what ought to 
be provided upon rer farm. Open sheds are all that 
is generally considered necessary for store cattle; but 
calves, milch-cows, working oxen, and cattle under the 
process of fattening, should always be provided with 
warm, dry, and comfortable quarters. Like most other 

* ¢ December's Husbandry.’ 
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departments of farming, great improvements have been 
introduced into the cow-stable and the cattle-shed, as well 
as into the form and construction of the offices and various 
buildings belonging to the farm-yard generally ; by which 
means a smaller quantity of vegetable produce will feed a 
larger number of cattle, or other farm stock, than used 
formerly to be the case; and at the same time a greater 
quantity of manure, or at least manure of a better quality, 
will be produced, and this latter case, with a farmer, 1s 
always a desirable one: of the former case no one can 
fail fully to comprehend the advantages. It used to be 
the custom, almost invariably, to bind up the cattle by 
the heads or necks (of course we mean such as were 
stabled), so that they had scarcely sufficient space to move 
in, or to get at and consume their food ; and it frequently 
happened that two or three cows or other cattle were tied 
or bound up in the same stall, with no divisions whatever 
between them to prevent them from turning or otherwise 
greatly inconveniencing each other. 

By this time the winter grain has most of it begun to 
show upon the ground, so that if the cattle and sheep are 
not kept out of the corn-fields, much mischief may be 
done—not only by its being pastured down too close, 
but, especially upon heavy or clayey soils, by the poaching 
of the feet of the cattle, by which means so much water 
is retained as greatly to injure the surrounding plants, as 
well as to completely destroy those that have been trodden 
deep into the ground by the weight of the cattle. 

Before hard frosts may be expected to set in, it ought 
to be an object with every farmer to have all his ditches 
and watercourses inspected, particularly the water-fur- 
rows connected with his fields of young grain; for though 
the lands may have been rolled, and the furrows afier- 
wards opened, at the time of sowing two or three months 
ago, either the hunter or the sportsman, or some stray 
farm-stock, may have passed along, and so removed the 
soil into the furrows, so as todam back the water, by 
which a space of ground of considerable extent will be 
flooded, and the grain to the same extent entirely de- 
stroyed. 

Where large stocks of cattle are principally dependent 
upon turnips, it behoves the farmer to see that he has a 
plentiful supply of them in hand towards the close of the 
year; for although the ground is seldom covered with 
snow to a depth imap. the possibility of getting at 
the turnips for a long period at once, severe frosts may 
render turnip-pulling nearly impracticable; so that to 
guard against such occurrences is what every good ma- 
nager ought todo. We have mentioned turnips, but of 
course the observation we intend should apply to other 
productions that may be left in the ground to this late part 
of the season, whether in the districts where cabbages 
are cultivated for the purpose of being fed to farm-stock 
during the winter, or to mangel-wurzel, which is not 
so well adapted to remain in the ground until late in 
the winter, for this vegetable ought to be secured before 
the harder frosts may be expected to come on. 

Threshing, as we have elsewhere observed, is a regular 
winter business with most farmers, and therefore caunot 
be pointed out as particularly belonging to the duties of 
this or that month; yet during December and January 
there is commonly far more corn threshed out than in any 
other two months of the year; but on the whole this can- 
not be considered a month to which appertains many 
marked or distinct agricultural duties. The festivities of 
Christmas used very much to occupy the latter part of the 
month and the beginning of the succeeding one; and in 
several of the rural districts the “ Christmas holidays” 
are still observed among all grades of the farming classes. 
But on the whole, Christmas is not now allowed to inter- 
fere with the labours of the husbandman or the village 
mechanic; and although in some measure the agricul- 
turist may be a gainer by keeping his labourers employed 
during the brief season that used to be hailed as a wel- 
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come holiday, we cannot but entertain a feeling of regret 
that this, the almost last relic of the good old times, is so 
rapidly becoming obsolete. 

Having now got to the end of our labours, and to that 
season of which we have been speaking, we cannot close 
them more appropriately than by a quotation or two from 
our old friend Tusser, who was not only a good farmer of 
the time in which he lived, but apparently a good master 
and a good man, as well as a rigid observer of all holi- 
days, among which Christmas was the chief :— 


“ At Christmas, good husbands have corn on the ground, 
In barn and in soller, worth many a pound ; 
With plenty of other things, cattle and sheep, 
Ail sent them ‘no doubt on) good houses to keep. 


At Christmas, the hardness of winter doth rage, 
A griper of all things, and specially age ; 

Then lightly poor people, the young with the old, 
Be sorest oppressed with hunger and cold. 

At Christmas, by labour is little to get ; 

That wanting, the poorest in danger are set: 
What season then better, of all the whole year, 
Thy needy poor neighbour to comfort and cheer.” 





RETROSPECT. 
(Continued from p. 296.} 

July.—At the commencement of this month the wea 
ther became somewhat more settled than it had been 
during the latter part of June; but the slight rains which 
occasionally fell were on the whole very partial, yet in 
most places they were such as tended greatly to retard 
the hay-making, which had not progressed so rapidly as 
had been expected in those districts where the mowing 
commenced early ; and many farmers who had hoped to 
finish the hay-harvest not later than the first few days of 
the month, were seen carrying their last loads to the stack- 
yard a couple of weeks afterwards. The rains which fell, 
however, were of great service to the country at large, 
since they not only had the effect of imparting a new 
growth to the pastures and other grass-lands, but u 
the young turnips and the grain crops generally the benefit 
they rendered was incalculable. For the advantage of the 
potato crops, in most situations, there was scarcely rain 
enough, the consequence of which continued fully ap- 
parent up to the end of the season. By the middle of the 
month the rains became less frequent in many parts of 
the country, and hay-making was begun in the later dis- 
tricts, where, however, the progress was for the most part 
very slow. On the whole, the state of the euanghat 
was cool—cooler a great deal than it had been in the pre- 
ceding months ; so that “sultry July” by no means sup- 
ported its general character. Had it been otherwise, there 
would have been an early corn-harvest ; and though, in 
the centre and south of England, on warm and early soils, 
there might be seen a few acres of corn cut at the close of 
the month, in very few situations indeed could the harvest 
be considered as having fairly commenced. 

August.—With the commencement of this month the 
most splendid summer weather returned ; so that the hay- 
harvest in the more backward situations, and the corn- 
harvest in the earlier ones, made all the progress that the 
farmers could possibly desire. This extreme of fine wea- 
ther was not, however, of long continuance, for at the 
end of about two weeks of warm and glowing sunshine a 
sudden change came on, and a severe storm of wind and 
rain, which continued for a day or two, was felt from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. In some situations, and 
Yorkshire and Lancashire may be particularly instanced, 
the quantity of rain that fell was remarkably great, so 
much so indeed that most of the low lands were flooded, 
and considerable damage done, particularly where the hay 
had not been secured. On the whole, however, it was 
more a tempest of wind than of rain; and so severe a one 
but rarely occurs during the summer season. At the first 


* « Description of apt Time to spend.’ 
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it was apprehended that the crops of standing corn had 
sustained considerable damage; but although in many 
places it was more or less beaten down, the rains that oc- 
casionally fell afterwards were invariably accompanied or 
followed by a brisk wind, so that the lodged grain did 
not sustain any material damage by those frequent soak- 
ings, the wind drying it as soon as the showers had passed 
over. Many farmers considered that their loss fully 
equalled the quantity used for seed, where these crops hap- 
pened to be in exposed situations, and consisted of those 
kinds of grain that are easily whipped out ; but this does 
not appear to have been the case generally; and, when 
the apprehensions were somewhat allayed, it was found 
that much less damage had been sustained than had at 
first been apprehended from so severe and general a tem- 
pest. For the grass-lands it was a timely steeping ; and 
for the potato crops, which in many places had required 
more rain than had fallen during the summer, it occurred 
just in time to benefit them very considerably. The 
farmers of the hop districts were some of them severe suf- 
ferers, for many a hop-garden was levelled to the ground; 
and in the cider counties a great loss took place by the 
apples being then untimely blown off the trees ; previous 
to which the crop had promised to be an abundant one. 
During the remainder of the month, the weather never 
again recovered the previous degree of heat; a settled 
serenity, however, succeeded, so truly harvest-like and 
desirable, that in the abundance which the farmers almost 
everywhere found their lands producing, the ill effects of 
the raging tempest seemed nearly forgotten. 
September.—As August ended, so this month began, 
and the weather continued all that the husbandman could 
desire. Early in the month the harvest was everywhere 
rapidly drawing to a close, except in the upland and later 
districts; and what added to the blessing of being fa- 
voured with delightful harvest weather, was the discovery 
that the generality of crops proved more abundant than 
had been anticipated by their owners. Before the middle 
of the month, however, the weather became cold and 
rainy; but where the late crops had not been secured, 
the coolness of the atmosphere operated favourably in 
preventing the grain from sprouting. The pastures and 
green crops were greatly benefited by the rains which 
fell about this period; and although the weather was, 
about the middle of the month, too cold for rapid vegeta- 
tion, for there were slight frosts in many places, and in 
the mountainous districts of the north the hills were robed 
in snow. Though rain continued to fall almost daily to 
the end of the month, the quantity that fell in most parts 
was but trifling until near the month’s close. A few 
days before the month was out, the weather became 
warmer and rather more rainy; so that apprehensions 
began to be felt for the crops of corn still abroad in the 
north. Potatoes, except whee the plants had suffered 
from the late frosts, continued to improve; and the tur- 
nips, except where the crop had totally failed, continued 
to make considerable progress. In the last week or ten 


days, the pastures improved amazingly ; while, with the | peri 


exception of the very wettest of soils, rapid progress was 
making towards getting the wheat-crops into the ground. 

October.—Though the early frosts and the rains of the 
preceding month served to remind the farmer that the 
summer was past, and that it behoved him to secure, 
without much further delay, such of his crops as still re- 
mained abroad exposed to the effects of the weather, it 
turned out that the first three weeks of this month were 
far more favourable than can reasonably be expected at 
so advanced a period of the year. And fortunate it was 
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for all the later agricultural districts of the kingdom that 
it proved so; for when Michaelmas came, the period at 
which most of those late districts generally calculate upon 
concluding their harvest operations, a considerable part of 
the corn crop was still abroad, some uncut, but more by 
far in swaths and in shock, awaiting a few fine days to 
put it in a condition for being carried to the barn or the 
stack-yard. But the seasonable weather was not limited 


| to two or three days, for, as we have observed already, 


it extended over as many weeks, and scarcely ever was a 
late harvest more favourably terminated ; and the same 
fine weather that so greatly benefited the later parts of the 
country, in enabling them to secure their crops, proved 
equally acceptable to the more favoured and early districts 
by affording them one of the finest seed-times that was 
almost ever known; and by the time the weather hecame 
rainy and somewhat unfavourable, a greater breadth of 
winter grain had been committed to the ground, which 
was in excellent condition for its reception, than had been 
the case for several past years. The improvement which 
we noticed as taking place in the grass-lands during last 
month proved highly beneficial to the country at large ; 
and the weather continuing tolerably dry, the aftermaths » 
and young grasses generally afforded farm-stock a more 
lasting and abundant supply of pasturage than they ge- 
nerally do; for when the ground has been saturated with 
rains early in the season, and the grass continually kept 
in a wet condition, though the quantity on the whole may 
be somewhat larger, it will neither last so long nor 
answer so good a purpose. The turnip-crops, too, to 
which the farmer will soon have recourse as a substitute 
for the falling off of the pastures, have continued to go 
on favourably, although generally they are represented as 
likely to turn out something short of an average crop ; 
but such a result can scarcely at present be determined. 
The last week in the month proved more rainy, though 
the quantity of rain that fell on the whole was moderate ; 
and in most parts of the country, except where the soil 
is particularly wet and heavy, when November came in 
the arable lands were still in a tolerable condition for the 
reception of the seed. 

November.—This month, no great favourite with the 
agriculturist, has been, on the whole, what may be called 
seasonable weather, that is, a succession of changes to all 
descriptions of weather, except settled and fine, for there 
have been rains, winds, sleet, frost, and snow. Until 
the end of October, but little rain had fallen, compara- 
tively speaking; but this month had scarcely set in, when 
deluge after deluge drenched the country, and almost en- 
tirely put a stop to out-door farming operations. The 
rains were accompanied with hurricanes of wind, and, if 
much damage did not occur inland, vast losses took place 
among the shipping connected with the coasting-trade of 
the country. The last week in the month, however, be- 
came more settled, the storms and tempests subsided, and 
calm days and frosty nights took place; but the d 
of cold was greater than usually happens at so early a 
iod. Vegetation, that had continued active up to this 
time, became thus suddenly checked ; and sudden checks 
are invariably hurtful to the health of plants, and more 
particularly so to those that are young, and whose roots 
have not taken firm hold of the ground. Looking, there- 
fore, at the present state of things, it seems quite likely 
that, even in those parts of the country where the crops 
were the most abundant, the farm-stock will make cor- 
responding demands upon the turnip-field and the stack- 
yard before a supply of young grass will replenish the 
meadows and pastures in the ensuing spring. 


END OF VOLUME THE NINTH. 
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